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the Checkley Tomb in the old Granary Burying Ground. 
Not even a stone marks his resting place. In 1856, the 
remains were identified, and means taken to render their 
removal possible, if at any future time the proposition to erect 
a monument over them should be carried into effect. 

His noblest monument will be that which must exist for- 
ever in the hearts of his countrymen. 



JONATHAN ELMER. 

BY L. Q. C. ELMER. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

Jonathan Elmer was born at Cedarville, Cumberland 
County, New Jersey, Nov. 29, 1745. His father, Daniel Elmer, 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Daniel Elmer, who graduated 
at Saybrook, in Yale College, in the year 1713, and was pastor 
of the old Cohansey Presbyterian Church of Cumberland 
County, from 1729 until his death in 1755. He was a descen- 
dant of Edward Elmer, who emigrated to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, as one of the congregation of the Rev. Thomas Hooker in 
1636. The family was settled in England as early as 1306, 
by the name of Aylmer, or in Latin Aimer. John Aylmer 
was tutor of the celebrated Lady Jane Grey, and was made 
Bishop of London, by the name of John Elmer. 

Jonathan Elmer was well educated, and studied medicine 
in Philadelphia, was one of the first class of ten who graduated 
as Bachelors of Medicine in 1768, receiving the degree of M.D. 
in 1781. He began early to write on medical subjects, and 
was said by Dr. Rush to have been excelled in medical erudi- 
tion by no physician in the United States. He was through 
life a diligent student, and having a great fondness for legal 
and political subjects, became a well-informed lawyer, and 
later in life was equal to most ministers as a theologian. In 
1786 he was chosen a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, of which Dr. Franklin was then the President. 
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Soon after he graduated he married Miss Mary Seeley, 
daughter of Col. Ephraim Seeley, of Bridgeton, N. J., and 
settled in that place as a physician, his practice soon extending 
into the neighboring counties. But his health proving too 
feeble to enable him to endure the long horseback journeys then 
necessary, he soon addicted himself to a political and judicial 
life. In 1772 he was appointed, by Gov. Franklin, sheriff of 
the county, holding that office the legal term of three years, 
notwithstanding his well-known opposition to the tyrannical 
measures of the British government. This was conspicuously 
shown by his selection of a thoroughly "Whig grand jury, in 
the spring of 1775, when an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
indict the persons who in the preceding winter had burned a 
cargo of tea stored at Greenwich. He was, from the first, one 
of the active, outspoken Whigs, and, although not a military 
man, as soon as his term of office as sheriff expired, was elected 
an officer of the militia, and aided in organizing that force. 
He was one of the members of the Provincial Congress of New 
Jersey, which met in May, 1775, and again in August, and 
afterwards in June, 1776 ; was one of the committee of that 
body which reported the new constitution of the State, adopted 
July 2, thus anticipating the promulgation of the Indepen- 
dence, declared by the General Congress, at Philadelphia, on 
the fourth. 

In November, 1776, he was chosen by the new legislature 
of New Jersey a member of the General Congress, and joined 
that body in December, at Baltimore, meeting with them when 
they removed to Philadelphia in the spring of 1777. He was 
placed on the medical committee, and visited the various army 
hospitals. He was also for some time a member of the Trea- 
sury Board. Continued to be a member of the Congress in 
1778, 1781-2-3, and again in 1788. In 1784 he was a member 
of the Legislative Council of New Jersey. 

He was elected by the joint meeting of the legislature of 
New Jersey a member of the TJ. S. Senate in 1789, and drew 
the short term of two years. WTien this term expired he 
failed to be re-elected, because, through absence, he had not 
voted in favor of establishing on the Delaware, at Trenton, 
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the ten miles square for the seat of the general government, 
and was not again a member of a legislative body. From 
1776 to 1786 he was clerk of the court of Cumberland 
County, and was surrogate from 1784 to 1792. After this 
he was for many years presiding judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of that county. He was a warm supporter of the 
administrations of Washington and Adams. During tbe 
later years of his life he was an elder of the Presbyterian 
church, and a frequent and influential member of the judica- 
tories of that denomination of Christians. He died at his 
residence in Bridgeton, in September, 1817, leaving one son, 
whose descendants still reside in that place. 



ABRAHAM CLARK. 

BY E. P. BUFFETT. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

Abraham Clark, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, from New Jersey, was born on the 15th of 
February, 1726. The farm of his father, Thomas Clark, a 
prominent citizen, an alderman, and for several years a judge 
of the county court, was situated between the villages of 
Elizabeth and Rahway, about two and a half miles from the 
former place. The farm-house in which Abraham Clark 
lived, a humble one-story structure, is still standing. His 
great-grandfather, Richard Clark, came to New Jersey from 
the town of Southold, at the eastern extremity of Long Island, 
a district originally settled by Puritan stock from New Eng- 
land. 

Although like his ancestors he was trained to the business 
of agriculture, his delicate health led him to devote most of 
his time to pursuits physically less laborious. He was engaged 
in surveying, the transfer of real estate, the examination of 
titles, and in the study of the law which he practised some- 



